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thinking to have life in them, as the Jews did, 
whom Jesus reproved. It was not that the Jews 
did wrong in diligently searching those writings, 
or that there was any harm or noxious influence 
in Scripture, it was not in that sense that the 
letter killed, or doth kill; though we know that 
they cannot give faith, and that all their au- 
thority and excellence, and efficacy in the work 
of Salvation, are only from that power and life 
whence they come. But it was by reading in 
the light of their own reason, which is indeed 
darkness; heaping up a dead set of doctrines, 
in their own wisdom, which is foolishness; pre- 
suming to pry into things too high for them, 
things into which the Spirit of Truth led them 
not, but their own speculations and imaginations ; 
thus they made the commandments of God of 
none effect, as many now do, by their own tra- 


ditions, and expositions, and interpretations. 
(To be continued.) 


A Bad Habit. 


The common habit of crossing the legs at the 
knees when sitting is earnestly protested against 
by a writer quoted in the Health Magazine. It 
is claimed that this habit “is at least one cause 
of cold feet, headache, varicose veins, ulcers, 
and other troubles due to poor circulation in the 
lower limbs. The reason of this lies in the fact 
that just under the knee, where the greatest 
pressure comes in this position, there are large 
veins, arteries and nerves, whose walls are 
pressed together, thus interfering more or less 
with the circulation and the sensation. It is 
said that women are more liable to acquire the 
habit than men, and it may be added that 
doubtless one reason for this is the height of or- 
dinary chair seats. Will not some one please 
invent a chair—a common chair—with an ad 
justable seat, so that, whatever the height of the 
person, the chair can be made comfortable? For 
what is more uncomfortable than to be obliged 
to sit for an hour or more in a straight-backed 
chair with a seat so high that the toes can barely 
touch the floor? Small wonder that some relief 
is sought by crossing the legs. It is noticeable 
that when low chairs, adapted to the height of 
the person are furnished, the legs usually remain 
straight and the feet firmly on the floor.” 


Internal Heat of the Harth. 


It is very curious that the great obstacle en- 
countered in tunnelling under the snow-covered 
Alps is the excessively high temperature. In the 
construction of the Mont Cenis tunnel, accord- 
ing to statistics collected by Victor Brandi- 
court, the highest temperature recorded was 
eighty-six degrees Fahr., which was reached at 
a point near the centre of the tunnel, about five 
thousand one hundred feet beneath the mountain 
summit, on which the mean temperature is 
twenty-seven degrees. The St. Gothard was still 
hotter, a temperature of ninety-five degrees hav- 
ing been observed in the centre for several days. 
Such a heat, in a moisture-ladea and impure at- 
mosphere, could be endured but five hours a 
day for two days in three; and so prostrating 
was the labor at Mont Cenis and St. Gothard 
that the physician who attended the workmen 
ten years, reports the number of invalids to have 
been as great as sixty to the one hundred. 
Stranger still was the appearance of a tropical 
disease, due to intestinal parisites, that is known 
only in the hottest regions of the earth. Even 
greater rock temperatures are expected in the 
great tunnels projected in recent years—those 
of the Simplon, St. Bernard and Mont Blane— 


Mont Blane a heat considerably greater than 
one hundred degrees—possibly above one hun- 
dred and twenty-five degrees—will be reached. 
Improved methods of ventilating, cooling and 
working will all contribute, however, toward 
overcoming the difficulties of working.— Tran- 
script. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Augustine and His Age. 
(Continued from page $13). 

At Milan, Augustine formed the acquaintance 
of a man who was destined to be instrumental 
in directing his mind towards a truer concep- 
tion of the real faith. Here let us for a mo- 
ment consider the eloquent and influential 
Ambrose. 

This celebrated man was born A. D. 340, of 
a noble family, and educated as a lawyer. Whilst 
young in years he attained great fame as a pro- 
found thinker, and honest administrator of jus- 
tice. When aged 32 he was elected bishop of 
Milan, over the heads of church officials who 
were in the regular line of promotion to that see. 
He entered upon his new calling with wonder- 
ful zeal. More than any other, he stayed the 
progress of unscriptural doctrines, which were 
then threatening to undermine the Christian re- 
ligion. Yet this great work was unfortunately 
accompanied by countenancing superstitious 
practices which crept in, such as the worship of 
relics, invocations to the saints, and prayers to 
the virgin Mary. 

One incident will exhibit his inflexible char- 
acter. The Emperor Theodosius in 390, caused 
the general massacre of 7,000 men, women and 
children, in Thessalonica, where he conceived 
some of his officers had been unwarrantably in- 
sulted. The awful crime excited the indigna- 
tion of Ambrose, who immediately called the 
Emperor to account. When the latter soon 
afterwards attempted to attend services in the 
basilica, he was refused admittance at the door 
by the indignant bishop, who, clad in his vest- 
ments exclaimed: “ How wilt thou O Emperor, 
dare to set thy foot in the sanctuary with hands 
dripping with the blood of men unjustly slain ! 
Retire and add not a fresh crime 
which thou art already burdened !” 


to those with 

Overcome with an appalling sense of guilt, 
Theodosius left the unyielding prelate; and for 
eight months did not attend public worship. He 
lamented his sorrowful lot, saying, “the church 
of God is open to slaves and beggars but is 


closed to me—heaven too is closed!” Again 
the master of nations and armies essayed to en- 
ter the forbidden door. Ambrose heard of his 
approach ; and declared, “If he comes I will 
repel him from the vestibule of the church.” 
The humbled sovereign then sought an interview 
with the stern priest : who demanded that there- 
after execution of the death penalty should not 
take place until thirty days after sentence—also 
that the imperial penitent should publicly con- 
fess his sin. Laying aside every ornament that 
marked his rank, prostrate on the pavement, 
smiting his breast, tearing his hair, watering 
the stones with his tears, he cried aloud “My 
soul cleaveth to the dust, quicken thou me ac- 
cording to thy word!” 

Milan, lying to-day in the sunshine of North- 
ern Italy is a beautiful city. But at the period 
of which I write, it was one of the great metro- 
polises of the Roman empire. Its vast com- 
merce and splendid architecture, and the cul- 
ture and learning of its citizens, all marked it 
as a centre of civic and religious power. Here 


Augustine settled. His position as a learned pro- 
fessor of rhetoric soon brought him into contaet 
with Ambrose. 

Augustine was almost unknowingly to him. 
self brought to Christ. Ambrose despite the 
vast difference in their views received him as q 
son, and he soon began to love him. Frequently 
he went to hear Ambrose preach, not with the 
intent of receiving instruction—for he was care- 
less and scornful—but that he might test theelo- 
quence of the bishop, whether it equalled his fame 
or no. Interested at first only as to how he spoke 
the truths uttered found lodgment in his mind. 
He was compelled to admit that whilst Ambrose 
spoke most skilfully, he at the same time spoke 
most truly. As a consequence he soon renounced 
the Manichean doctrines, and resolved to be 
come a catechuman in the Catholic church. 

Then commenced that mighty struggle in the 
breast of Augustine so vividly protrayed in his 
“ Confessions,’ which were addressed to God, 
and which are frequently quoted in this essay, 
He with others of his friends, resolved to separ- 
ate from the world, and devote themselves to a 
monastic career—to, good works and prayer. But 
discovering that for family reasons this plan was 
impracticable, they with sighs and groans re- 
nounced it, and again followed the broad and 
beaten track of the world. They did not seem 
to understand that the Christian is to use and 
enjoy the world without abusing it, while at the 
same time witnessing that his citizenship is in 
heaven. 

As he conversed with pious persons, and prayed 
unceasingly for light, a sense of his own wicked- 
ness rent his very soul. The cup of repentance 
was drunk to the dregs. The call of the Holy 
Spirit to give up his unholy loves, his evil com- 
panionships, and the wilful indulgence in those 
sins which the Gospel condemn, could not be 
stifled. The struggle between his own will and 
that of Christ, produced a fever of mind and 
body—he tore his hair, and struck his forehead 
with his hands. Driven to dispair in the conflict, 
he says he at last petitioned, “‘ How long Lord, 
wilt thou be angry forever? O remember not 
against us former iniquities. How long, how 
long? To-morrow, to-morrow? Why not now? 
Why not this hour an end to my uncleanness?’ 
Thus I said and wept in the most bitter contri- 
tion of my heart, and behold I heard a voice as 
of a boy or girl, I know not which, coming 
from a neighboring house, chanting and oft re 
peating ‘ Tolle lege; tolle lege;’ ‘Take up and 
read, take up and read.’ Instantly my counle- 
nance altered. I began to think most intently 
whether children were wont in any kind of play 
to sing such words, and I could not remember 
ever to have heard the like. So checking my 
tears I rose up, interpreting it to be no other 
than a command from heaven to open the book 
and read the first chapter I should light upon. 
Eagerly therefore, I returned to the place where 
Alypius was sitting, for there I had laid the 
volume of the Apostles. I seized, I opened, and 
in silence read that paragraph on which my eye 
first fell: ‘Notin rioting and drunkenness, not 
in chambering and wantoness, not in strife an 
enjoying, but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and make no provisions for the flesh to fulfill 
the lusts thereof.’ No further would I read, nor 
needed I, for instantly as the sentence ended, by 
a serene light, as it were, infused into my heart, 
all the darkness of doubt vanished away. Then 
putting my finger or some other mark in - 
place, I closed the book and with a tranqul 
countenance made known to Alypius what had 


experienced engineers predicting that‘under jas a half-pagan, witty and honored logician, | past. He asked to see what I had been reading. 
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showed him ; he looked further and read, ‘ Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye,’ which he 
applied to himself and was strengthened. Thence 
we go to my mother. We tell her; she rejoices; 
we relate how it all took place. She leaps for 
joy and triumphs and blesses Thee, who art able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all we can 
ask or think.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 


The Quaker and Palatine. 


F. R. Diffenderfer, of Lancaster, editor of the 
New Era, ex- President of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society and secretary of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society, delivered an address 
Jast week before the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, at Thirteenth and Locust Streets, on 
“The Quaker and Palatine as Commonwealth 
Builders.” He said that from the cities and 
towns of England came the Quaker on his mis- 
sion of civilization. Close upon his heels came 
thesons of the Fatherland. From the castellated 
Rhine, the mountains of Switzerland and the 
recesses of Bohemia and Moravia, they flocked 
to the land of promise. From the blue hills of 
Wales came the white-winged ships with the 
expectant emigrants. Ireland and Caledonia 
sent their sons, while the vine-clad hills of sunny 
France swelled the inflowing tide of nation- 
builders. Here their wisdom built up a fabric 
of government unequalled for its beauty, its 
symmetry and moderation by any seen of mor- 
tals since the patriarchs of old fed their flocks 
upon Judean hills. 

I need say nothing of the Quaker to this 
audience. He is very much in evidence to-day, 
and is as able to take care of himself as he was 
two hundred years ago. I will not “ beard the 
lion in his dea;” but yet I dare to say nowhere 
between the St. Lawrence and the Isthmus did 

a grander figure set foot upon the soil of the 
New World. Contrast him with the Puritan— 
the latter shrinks in the comparison. Measure 
him with the Cavalier, and he towers a giant. 

But there was another people who flocked to 
the land of promise. Among the first to give 
ear to the persuasive voice of the Proprietary, 
they came early and they came late, and they 
kept coming and are coming still, until they 
have outnumbered all the rest. They were the 
men of German blood, the dwellers along the 
Rhine, the sons of the Palatinate. They brought 
their industry and their thrift with them, aud 
tothem more than to all others do we owe it 
that the forest monarchs were laid low, and the 
valleys of Pennsylvania, from the Delaware to 
the Ohio, year by year ripen their harvests un- 
til one almost imagines that the earlier Eden has 
come back to man. ‘The past hundred years 
have wrought wonderful changes in the land of 
Penn. The Swede is recalled orly by name and 
the few honorable descendants still among us. 
As a political factor he may be said to no longer 
exist. The Welshman has been lost sight of in 

ater years; the Huguenotis extinct; the Scotch- 
Trish is stil] here, and numerously, and, wherever 
found, bears the racial traits that marked his 
earliest appearance. Like the Swede and the 
Welshman and the Huguenot, his numbers have 
not been augmented by. fresh blood, and his in- 
uence to-day is only felt as it is found in com- 
lnation with that of other people’s. Not so, 
Owever, with the Quaker and his religious 
‘usman, the German. The Friend has lost 
the grip he once had on the situation. One 
undred years after Pastorius planted his little 
colony right here in this magnificent metropolis 


ermaus outnumbered by far the men of 





any other nationality, and composed nearly or 
quite one-half of the entire population.— Ledger. 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 315.) 

“On their return to Berne they met with 
some pious ladies: 

“*One of whom,’ says John Yeardley, ‘spoke 
German with me, and entered pretty suddenly 
on the subject of the bread and wine supper, or 
sacrament. She seemed to have lost sight that 
there is a spiritual communion which the soul 
can hold with its Saviour, and which needs not 
the help of outward shadows; but it is remarka- 
ble when our reasons for the disuse of such 
things are given in simplicity and love, how the 
feelings of others become changed towards us ; 
they then see we do not refuse the administra- 
tion of them out of obstinacy, but from a tender 
conscience. 

“On the 8th they drove to Lausanne, and the 
next day to Geneva. John Yeardley has pre- 
served, in his diary of this part of the journey, 
a little anecdote of French character, which 
naturally struck him the more forcibly from his 
havihg hitherto been conversant only with the 
phlegmatic temperament of the Germans. The 
coachman, it should be said, was of that nation. 

“*On the road between Nyon and Geneva a 
little incident occurred which showed us the 
liveliness of the French temperament. A man 
got up behind our carriage, and our coachman 
very naturally whipped him down. The man 
followed us quietly for awhile, but at length his 
wounded dignity overcame his patience, and he 
came up to our coachman and began to speak furi- 
ously on the impropriety of his having whipped 
him. Finding he could make nothing of one who 





understood not what he said, he addressed himself 


to our friend Martha Towell, and said he knew he 
had done wrong ; but the coachman should have 
told him to get down, which was customary in 
their country, and not to have whipped him. 
M. T. was prepared to appease his wrath by a 
mild reply, which eased the poor man very 
much ; otherwise I think we should have had 
more trouble with him; but he seemed to be 
quieted, and said, Teach your coachman to say, 
in French, descendez.’” 

Johu Yeardley and his company reached 
Congenies, France, in the Twelfth Mo. of 1825. 

“ Soon after their arrival, Martha Savory met 
with a serious accident. Thinking a ride would 
be beneficial to her health, when the rest of the 
party drove one afternoon to Sommiéres, she ac- 
companied them on horseback. She had not a 
proper saddle, and her horse being eager to keep 
up with the carriage set off downhill at so rapid 
a rate as to throw her to the ground. The cap 
of one knee was displaced by the fall, and, al- 
though she soon recovered so as to be able to 
walk, the limb continued to be subject to weak- 
ness for some years. 

“ As soon as M. S. was sufficiently recovered, 
she and her companions visited the Friend: at 
Congenies and the neighboring villages from 
house to house, and also assembled on one occa- 
sion the heads of families, and on another the 
young people of the Society. In reviewing a 
part of this service John Yeardley says: 

“Third Month 6th.—It has been a deeply 
exercising time, but has tended much more to 
the relief of our minds, at least as regards my- 
self, than I had anticipated. From the discour- 
aged state of mind I passed through for the first 
few weeks at this place, I expected to leave it 
burdened and distressed, but am thankful to ac- 






















knowledge that holy help has been near to afford 


relief to my poor tossed spirit, and I have cause 
to believe it is in Divine wisdom that I am here.’ 

“On the thirteenth of the Third Month they 
took leave of their friends at Congenies to re- 
turn to England, being accompanied by Edward 
Brady, and during part of the journey by Louis 
Majolier. By the way they had some religious 
intercourse with Protestant dissenters at a few 
places ; but at St. Etienne, where they had ex- 
pected to remain a fortnight, they found the 


door nearly closed to their entrance ; a company 


of pious persons in this town were at that time 


so nearly united with Friends as to bear their 


name. 

“* These,’ says John Yeardley in a letter, ‘are 
now reduced to about twenty in number. They 
have suffered and still suffer much persecution 
from the Roman Catholics. They are forbidden 
by heavy fines to meet together, except in very 
small companies. We meet them several times 
in their small meetings to much comfort; there 
are a few among them who have stood firm 
through the heat of trial, and these are precious 
individuals. The priests are exceedingly jealous. 
On our arrival in the town we held our little 
meeting with these pious people on First-day 
morning: the priest came to the house of the 
woman Friend where we had been to demand 
who we were and where ve lodged, and said it 
was we who had caused them to err, and he 
would convince us in their presence that we 
were not only in error ourselves, but had led 
them into error also. But we saw nothing of 
him, and left the place in safety, which we con- 
sidered a great favor; for such has been their 
rage that they have dared to shoot at some mis- 
sionaries who have been in the neighborhood.’ 
(Letter to Thomas Yeardley, Fourth Mo. 19th). 

“The rest of the journey through France was 
in general dreary, the external accommodation 
being bad, and the consolation of spiritual in- 
tercourse very scanty.” 

“ Arriving at Calais, Martha Savory and 
Martha Towell, with Edward Brady, crossed 
over to England, leaving John Yeardley to 
follow at a later period. On the fourteenth of 
the Fourth Month he writes : 

“My dear companions left for England. I 
watched them from the pier until I could bear 
to stay no longer, and then returned sorrowfully 
to my quarters, and soon repaired to the little 
retired lodging we had engaged for me in the 
country, where I spent a few days in learning 
French, etc. In taking a retrospect of our long 
journey I feel a large degree of peaceful satis- 
faction in having been desirous to fulfil (though 
very imperfectly), a religious duty; and these 
feelings of gratitude excited a wish that the re- 
mainder of my few days might be more faith- 
fully devoted to the service of my great Lord 
and Master. 

“The little lodging of which he speaks was 
‘a retired chamber on the garden-wall;’ and 
having left it for a few days to go to Antwerp 
with the carriage and horses which they had 
used on the journey, on his return it had al- 
ready acquired, in his view, something of the 
character of home. 

“*The beautiful green branches,’ says he, 
‘ modestly looking in at the window, give me a 
silent welcome; and the little birds chirruping 
in the garden, which is my drawing-room and 
study. I cannot but acknowledge how grateful 
I feel in being permitted to rest, in so quiet a 
retreat, shut up from many of those anxious 
cares which have perplexed the former part of 
my life.’—( Diary, Fourth Month 27th.) 

“ The last few words of this memorandum may 


















seem at first sight to refer to his temporary se- 
clusion from the world in his little hermitage 
at Calais; but there is little doubt that they 
have a wider significance, and contain also an 
allusion to his anticipated union with Martha 
Savory. The prospect of this union seems to 
have sprung up during the journey, and to have 
become matured before they separated at Calais; 
and the effect of it was, amongst other things, 
to set him free from the necessity of pursuing 
business any longer as a means of livelihood, and 
to ensure to him a provision sufficient for his 
moderate wants.” 
(To be continued.) 


“The Pearl of Great Price.” 


In this age of ours, what is the position of the 
Gospel of Christ? “The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a merchant-man seeking goodly pearls, 
and having found one pearl of great price, he 
went and sold all that he had and bought it.” 
Have we knowledge on every side of us, have 
we culture, have we art, or have we science? 
If we value them and prize them, we do well. 
But the more we follow them and prize them, 
and the more we strive to acquire them, the 
more there is brought in forcibly to the inquir- 
ing soul the feeling that, though these things are 
good, there is something infinitely better than 
they ; that, though these things are goodly pearls, 
there is beyond them a pearl of great price; 
something with which they cannot be compared ; 
something which is so far beyond them that, 
compared with them, they sink into insignifi- 
cance. It is not the case that the spread of 
human wisdom, the spread of human knowl- 
edge, the spread of human thought, the increase 
of finer feeling—that these are substitutes for 
the Gospel of Christ ; it is not the case that the 
Gospel of Christ is put on one side for them. 
There was a time when men tried to think so; 
there was a time when they looked as if they 
believed that that was going to be the case ; but 
I appeal to you all, that we have lived through 
that, and the more we feel that riches are the 
acquisitions of the human mind, the more sure 
we are that they can only be appropriated and 
made our own if they are used in the light of 
God’s presence; if they are used as explaining 
God’s Word; if they are used as the means of 
inspiring us toseek the gifts of God’s grace, that 
we might use aright all these manifold acquisi- 
tions. Still, there isthe pearl of great price, and 
still there is the call to each of us to go and seek 
it. And the more life needs conscious effort to 
appropriate any of its good things, the more 
comes back to the Christian’s soul the feeling 
that that conscious effort must also be its own 
in laying hold of, and appropriating, the great- 
ness and the riches of the heavenly message. 
The more the objects that are put before us to 
pursue, the more necessary it becomes to every 
one of us that we should know clearly what is 
the highest object of our pursuit; what is the 
one thing that gives meaning to all else? Am I 
clever? am I dexterous? can I earn money? 
The more I do these things, the more I turn 
round and ask, “ What are the contents of my 
life? what do I live for, after all? what am I? 
Am I simply a bundle of these capacities; and 
when I pass away, is that the end of me and all 
my ability? The more that a man feels he has 
learned, the more he is conscious he has striven, 
the more he knows he has done his utmost to lay 
hold upon such advantages as were offered to him, 
and to gain all that they could teach, the more 
is driven in upon his mind the sense of the dig- 
nity of his life, and the sense of the meaning of 

































































his life as a whole. 
once it is dignified and made noble in any kind 
of way, that life is driven back again into God’s 
presence, and is bound to discover that its mean- 
ing must be found there, or it has no meaning at 
all.— Bishop of London. 


THE FRIEND. 


And, therefore, that life, if 


a 
For “THE FRIEND.” 


RESIGNATION. 


Lines written by a daughter of the late Thomas C. 
Battey, on feeling that his affliction, like Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream, would prove “certain and the interpre- 
tation thereof sure.” 


When grim disease has placed 
His fetters strong around the hearts 
Of those we love; and we must feel 
That life to them has grown less dear 
Because of suff’ring; should not we 
In silence bow to God and seek 
For resignation? Should not we 
Like one of old exclaim, “ The Lord 
Did give, and let Him take away, 

If unto Him it seemeth good ; 
And blessed be his name. 


But oh, 
What meaning vast that one 
Word—resignation, doth contain, 
When it implies a total giving up 
Of what we hold most dear! We must 
Give up, not only for the present, but 
All future time, while here we live, 
The object of our love. 


We scarce 
Can think that life will be a burden, when 
We know our loved, on earth, no more 
And yet Almighty Power 
Is never-changing, and his love 
Is still Omnipotent. He yet 
Can hear the mourner’s heartfelt cry ; 
And He it is who says, “ Blessed 
Are they that mourn.” Not unto those 
Who feel rebellious at his will, 
Oft sending forth, aloud, their bitter cries 
Of lamentation, does his blessing see 
Fulfilment. But to those who feel 
A secret pouring forth of groans 
Unutterable, when the spirit mourns, 
Because it feels its alienation from 
His will ; and longs for acquiescence, which 
It cannot feel, until his Holy Spirit in 
The heart, doth teach it how to say, 
“Thy will, not mine, be done.” 


Oh, ’tis 
A blessed state, to feel the willings of 
Almighty God to be our own! A state, 
Wherein the soul may feed on living bread, 
And know partaking of that Fount of Life 
From which it draws refreshment. 


Bow thine ear, 
Unto our cry, oh, mighty Father, if 
It please thee well, and teach us how 
Todrink the cup which Thou dost give us, So 
Direct our aspirations, that we may 
Not wish this heavy trial other than 
Itis. In heartfelt dedication to 
Thy will, we long to bow; to know 
Thine everlasting Arms to be beneath 
To bear us up above the billows of 
Chastising love. 


Oh, wilt Thou, in thy Truth 

Divine, our patient Sufferer, sustain, support ! 
Be thou his everlasting buckler and his shield ! 
And as the ties of nature one by one 
Give way, oh may the ties which long 
Have bound his spirit to Thy matchless love 
Grow stronger and more firm! Wilt Thou 
His consolation be, and evening song! 
That when Thou seest meet to say 
“Tt is enough,” and take from him 
The habitation of his earthly house, 
He may go forth with joy, and not 
With grief, to rest with Thee 
Forever in thy heavenly home. 

_— OC" 


nothing. 


LEISURE is sweet to those who have earned 
it; but burdensome to those who get it for 
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Madame Guyon. 


(Continued from page 317.) 

In the latter part of the year 1673 she was at 
the city of Orleans, having gone thither to at. 
tend the marriage of her brother. While here 
she met a Jesuit who invited her to narrate her 
religious experience. Thisshe did at some length 
feeling at the time a high degree of satisfaction 
in doing so. This conversation, however, caused 
her much regret afterward. She says, “The 
conversation in itself considered might not have 
been objectionable ; but the inward spirit of it 
was in some degree wrong. And I was so sep. 
sible that the spirit of nature, in distinction 
from the spirit of grace, dictated in part what I 
said, and was so afflicted at it, that [ was ke 
with Divine aid, from falling into the like fault 
again.” 

About the beginning of the year 1674 she 
entered into a state of darkness and desolation 
which continued more than six years. She says, 
“T seemed to be left without God himself.” It 
does not appear that she fell into sin or doubt, 
but the loss of the joy which she had before ex- 
perienced seemed to her an evidence of the loss 
of Divine favor. Her spiritual director, finding 
himself unable to help her, resigned his post, 
and this deepened her discouragement. Her 
feeling is expressed in the words which she uses 
in one place, “ Hell rather than sin.” She felt 
that she must continue to love and serve God 
even if He should consign her to eternal tor- 
ment. We are reminded of Cowper in reading 
the account of these years, though Marie Guyon 
does not seem to have been affected in any way 
that would make it seem that her mind was un- 

balanced. Without attempting to analyze her 
religious state during this period, it may be ob- 
served that many eminent Christians have suf- 
fered similar, though generally much shorter, 
seasons of deprivation. Even to the Saviour of 
mankind the sense of loss and desolation came. 

During this period, in 1676, Jaques Guyon 
died. His wife nursed him very assiduously in 
his increasing weakness, and not long before his 
death, he expressed his sense of the wrongs 
which she had suffered, and craved her pardon 
for his part in them. To be reconciled to her 
husband gave her great joy, but much greater 
was her joy in seeing him reconciled to God. 
He had been a believer in religion, but he now 
realized that he had had no true experience of 
it. After much anxious seeking, in which his 
wife was his constant help and support, be 
found forgiveness and died in humble and happy 
faith. Some months after her husband’s death, 
Madame Guyon made an affecting appeal to her 
mother-in-law, seeking to be reconciled to her. 
So far was she from succeeding in her design, 
that shortly after she was requested to leave the 
house. This she gladly did, and removed with 

her children to Paris. 

One of her men-servants desired to become 4 
member of the Barnabites. On his account she 
wrote in 1680 to Francis de la Combe, Superior 
of the order, who lived at Thonon in Savoy. 
She took this occasion to make known to him 
the state of desolation which had been her por 
tion for several years. La Combe replied, taking 
a different view from that of the others whom 
she had consulted, telling her that it was a mit 
take to suppose that lack of joy was evidence 
of God’s displeasure. She was much relieved by 
this letter and at once wrote again, requesting 
him if he received the letter before the twenty- 
second of the Seventh Month to unite his prayer 

with her’s on that day, that her darkness might 
be lightened by the return to her sorely t 
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soul of the felt presence of God. He received the 
letter on the twenty-first, and we may imagine 
how fervently this devoted man prayed for the 
friend who had been the instrument of so much 
good to his own soul. Their prayers were an- 


She went to Turin and spent three or four 
months in retirement with a family who were 
disciples of Molinos, Miguel de Molinos was a 
Spaniard who had come to Italy some years 
before. He had published in 1675 a book called 


tions, unless the spots are unusually bad. If a 
first application fails, use it a second time. 
Scratches which are not hidden by the kerosene 
should be rubbed over with the following mix- 
ture, which makes an excellent, simple, home- 


gwered, and on the anniversary of the day 
which had witnessed her conversion twelve years 
before, her vow of entire surrender ten years 
before, and her signing of a written covenant 
eight years before, she entered into that joy 
which no man taketh away. 

She had some thoughts of taking the veil 
about this time, but felt restrained from doing 
so. She also mentions that several offers of mar- 
riage were made to her. 

In the latter part of 1680 she felt that it 
would be her duty to leave Paris and devote her 
life in some more active manner to the service 
of her Master. She was engaged about the edu- 
cation of her three children, and found it hard 
to believe that she had any higher duty than to 
devote her time and care principally to them. 
While she was thus in doubt, she one day went 
into a church in Paris, and going to the first 
confessor she found, made a short confession, 
saying nothing about the perplexity in which 
she was involved. When she had finished, he 
said, “I know not who you are, nor whether 
you are maid, wife or widow, but I feel it laid 
upon me to tell you to do what the Lord is re- 
quiring of you.” She then told him of her con- 
dition and asked him whether her first duty was 
not toward her children. He suid her highest 
duty was obedience, absolute and unquestioning, 
to Divine requirement. The matter gradually 
cleared up in her mind, and she found it would 
be right for her to give up her house, place her 
two sons with a tutorand go with her little daugh- 
ter, and one or two maid-servants into south- 

eastern France. What she was to do there she 

did not yet know. 

In the spring of 1681 she left Paris by boat 
on the Seine, instead of going by stage. She did 
this to escape possible arrest, as her half-brother 
was much opposed to her going and he had 
great influence with the king. After a toilsome 
journey she arrived at Anneci, near Geneva, 
and called on Bishop d’Aranthon, in whose dio- 
cese she intended to settle. He was glad of her 
coming, and consented to her taking up her 
residence at the town of Gex. So far, the only 
duty which had opened before her was to min- 
ister to the bodily wants of the poor and sick. 
This she did with much zeal and tenderness, 
but she soon found that her mission was more 
to the souls of the people than to their bodies. 
They flocked to her house for advice and a great 
religious revival began in Gex. It will be seen 
that her own experience eminently qualified her 
to give religious counsel, and she did not hesi- 
tate to press upon those who had taken the first 
steps in the Christian life the duty of striving 
after complete sanctification. This was new doc- 
trine in Gex. Professors of religion everywhere 
admit that God has power to forgive sins, but 
that He has power to keep men from sinning 
they are slow to grant. George Fox and all the 
early Friends cried out against the professors 
who “ plead for sin,” and these pleaders for sin 
in the person of the priests in Gex very soon 
raised a disturbance against Marie Guyon, so 
that afier a residence of only eight months she 
was forced to leave Gex. She went to Thonon, 
and here, also, she at once began to exert a 


the “ Spiritual Guide.” Three cardinals and one 
member of the Inquisition gave their approval 
of this book before its publication. It went 
through twenty editions in a few years. Every- 
where Molinos was in favor. The Pope enter- 
tained him for some years in his own palace. 
But the Jesuits discovered that the “ Spiritual 
Guide,” was ruining the trade of the monks by 
turning people’s minds inward and so leading 
them away from superstition. They gave the 
name “ Quietists” to Molinos and his followers, 
and turned him over to the Inquisition. He 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and 
of the million Italians who had espoused his 
views, scarce one dared to speak a word in his 
favor. But favor and disfavor alike had no 
power to disturb the equanimity of his soul, for 
it was centered upon God. The doctrines for 
which Molinos were condemned were much the 
same as those for which LaCombe and Marie 
Guyon suffered. At the time when the latter 
was in Italy, the agitation against Molinos was 
only fairly begun. He was condemned two 
years later. 


























To be*continued. 





Some Uses For Kerosene. 


The remarkable cleansing and healing prop- 
erties of some of the forms of petroleum are not 
understood. Comparatively few housewives, 
however, realize what asaving of time and labor 
may be accomplished in the work of the house 
hold by the more frequent use of kerosene. 

Porcelain-lined bathtubs, and bowls on sta- 
tionary stands, especially where hard water is 
used, are difficult to cleanse by ordinary meth- 
ods. A flannel cloth saturated with kerosene 
will serve to remove roughne:s and discolora- 
tions as if by magic, and this, too, without 
wearing away the enamel, as the sand soaps 
usually employed for this purpose are wont to 
do sooner or later. 

Clothing which is badly soiled will oftentimes 
be washed more easily if allowed first to soak 
in lukewarm suds to which a little kerosene has 
been added. Kitchen towels and dish-towels, 
which have become discolored through careless 
washing, may be treated in this way, and after- 
ward a little of the oil may be added to the wa- 
ter in which they are boiled. 

Before applying scouring-brick or metal pol- 
ish to articles that have rusted, moisten the rust 
spots with kerosene. If the rust proves obsti- 
nate the article may often be soaked in the kero- 
sene to advantage. This treatment will some- 
times enable one to remove rust when the polish 
alone would be inadequate. 

Steel knives, flat-irons, and other household 
utensils that are to be packed away will not so 
readily rust if wiped over with a cloth moist- 
ened with kerosene. 

To clean paint and oilcloth, a tablespoonful 
of kerosene added to a small pailful of water 
will not only expedite the work, but will leave 
the finish brighter than when washed with sim- 
ple soap-suds. 

To clean hard-wood furniture rub the entire 
surface of the wood with a soft flannel saturated 
with kerosene. Allow the article to stand for a 
prevetal influence, among people of all classes. | few moments, then rub again vigorously wih a 

€ result was the same as before. LaCombe| soft dry flannel, being careful to wipe away 
stood by her nobly, and it ended in Bishop | every particle of oil from the surface. This will 
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@Aranthon expelling them both from his diocese. } remove dirt, finger-marks, and white discolora- 



















soap, if preferred—in warm water. 


made furniture polish: Mix equal parts of tur- 
pentine, sweet-oil and vinegar; shake thoroughly 
before using, and rub in vigorously. 


Kerosene is a most efficacious if not alto- 


gether pleasant remedy for chilblains. 


Within a few years it has been discovered 


that kerosene will often promote the growth of 
hair when all other remedies fail. 
the numerous accidents which have resulted from 
its use, one would do well to be very cautious in 
using it for this purpose. 
tonics and invigorators placed before the public 
are said to be made up largely of kerosene, 
which has been deoderized and perfumed beyond 
recognition through the sense of smell. Many 


In view of 


Some of the many 


barbers employ it in the shampoo. If used in 


the following manner in a cool room, where there 


is no lighted lamp or gas-jet, it may be employed 
with safety: 

For a shampoo dissolve castile soap—or tar 
It should 
be of the consistency of thin jelly. When par- 
tially cooled, stir in a tablespoonful of kerosene 
to a half pint of the mixture. Rub thoroughly 
into the hair and scalp, and rinse well with warm 
sofi water.— Margaret Boroughs in the Independ- 
ent. 





Our Duty to Keep Out of War. 

A few years agoa Baptist minister of Richmond, 
Va., W. A. Campbell, together with a number 
of associates in the ministry, of several religious 
denominations, felt concerned to bring formally 
before the rulers of Christendom a definite ap- 
peal to forsake the barbarous and very unsatis- 
factory method of settling difficulties by war, 
and to establish therefor arbitral or other ami- 
cable process. This ecclesiastical memorial, as 
it has been called, having received the signatures 
of representatives of one hundred and nineteen 
ecclesiastical bodies, whose members number 
nearly twenty-five millions, and adherents eighty- 
eight millions, has been presented to the thirty- 
two rulers of Christendom. 

It is to be hoped that an undertaking involv- 
ing so much labor will not have been entirely 
thrown away. Whether or no any of the afore- 
said rulers will have been seriously impressed 
by this presentation of the claims of interna- 
tional peace, the churches at least ought to oc- 
cupy consistent ground in this respect, that they 
may rightly and efficaciously commend the cause 
to which they have set their heads. Not of such 
sort, I am sure, was a speech of a minister at the 
Epworthian Convention, held in New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., who fired the hearts of the junior 
hearers by saying that the Cuban question could 
be settled in a hurry if it could be proved that 
the Maine disaster might be laid at the door of 
Spain. Within the past month there have been 
reports of not a few similar incidents. If in place 
of such mischievously exciting occurrences, and 
such light remarks upon the dread eventuali- 
ty of war, the churches would express their 
abhorrence of the resort to such a course, and 
their solemn feeling that it ought not even to 
be considered a possibility, public sentiment 
upon our relations with Spain would soon take 
on a quieter phase, the change would be re- 
flected in the daily press, and words of reassur- 
ance would quickly be wired to the other side 
of the water. 

The trouble with England over the Venezue- 
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lan boundary and the upholding of the Monroe 
Doctrine is of too recent occurrence to have 
been already forgotten by our people ; and how, 
when we seemed on the very verge of war, the 
many earnest protestations from the religious 
press, the churches, labor unions, temperance 
associations and the like that the strife of blood 
between two nations professing to be Christian 
would be naught else than a crime, resulted in 
bringing a calm upon the troubled waters, and 
judiciously directed diplomacy did the rest. Our 
country would be much more likely to favorably 
solve the Cuban question by such a dignified 
and enlightened cause, worthy of our profession, 
than by plunging into war. In the latter way 
we settled the slave question amongst ourselves, 
but at what a cost of precious lives, of treasure, 
of religion and good morals.—Josiah W. Leeds, 
in West Chester News. 

Tuer Currew 1x America.—It was received 
as hardly more than a joke when, about two 
years ago, the curfew was adopted by Lincoln, 
Neb. But the movement has spread, until about 
three hundred cities, many of them prominent 
ones, are said to have introduced it. There is 
much agitation in favor of the general adoption 
of an ordinance requiring all children under 
fifteen to be in their homes by nine o’clock in 
summer, and by eight o’clock in winter, unless 
they are accompanied by their parents or have 
leave of absence. The advocates of the plan 
call it the most important step for municipal 
reform since the discovery of America. The 
falling off in the number of arrests of the young 
under this system has, in some cases, been as 
much as 75 per cent. There has been a great 
decrease in the number sent to reform schools. 
Teachers testify to improvement'in punctuality 
and scholarship. Home life has;been made bet- 
ter. The regulation was recommended by the 
Boys’ and Girls’ National Home and Employ- 
ment Association, which was formed to study 
how to prevent crime among the young, and the 
results have encouraged them to press the mat- 
ter still more urgently in connection with their 
convention at Indianapolis this week.— The 
Churchman. 


pianist 

SPEAKING TO THE Potnt.—An addition hav- 
ing been made to the jail in Paterson, N. J., at 
a cost of $30,000, the county officers and con- 
tractor celebrated the event by a banquet in the 
building. There were liquors in abundance. Af- 
ter a number of toasts had been drunk, the gen- 
tleman presiding, a judge, proposed “ The tem- 
perance cause.” It was probably done because 
they were getting pretty drunk. 

Mr. Bantrum, a temperance man, was called 
on to respond, and did so in the following sting- 
ing speech: 

“1 thank you for this invitation, and I recog- 
nize its fitness. You have assembled to celebrate 
the enlargement of this jail, rendered necessary 
by the use of strong drink, in which you are so 
freely indulging this day. Down stairs cells and 
corridors are crowded with criminals who have 
but changed places. A few years ago they were 
respected citizens, some of them occupying as re- 
sponsible positions as those now occupied by 
yourselves ; but they commenced as you have 
commenced, and they continued as many of you 
are now continuing, and to-day they are reaping 
the harvest in a career of crime, and paying the 
penalty with a period of punishment. I hearthe 
popping of the corks. I listen to the merry voices 
and the praises you are singing to the infernal 
spirit of wine ; but there comes to me the refrain 


from the prisoner’s cell, where a man is shedding 
penitential tears over his folly, accompanied 
by the still sadder wail of anguish uttered by 
the broken-hearted wife, worse than widowed, 
through the traffic in strong drink, which, as a 
judge in your courts said, ‘is the great promoter 
of crime,’ a traffic licensed by your votes, and 
sustained by the patronage you are this day giv- 
ing it. It is with inexpressible sadness that I 
discover that there can be found in Passaic 
county so many men with hearts so hardened, 
feelings so calloused, sensibilities so blunted, that 
in a place like this, under circumstances like 
these, they dare raise to their lips that which 
depraves the citizen, and endangers the State. 
Thanking you, gentlemen, for this unexpected 
privilege, 1 take my seat, fully conscious that 
you will never call on me under similar cireum- 
stances.” — Christian Secretary. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
From the Friends’ Anti-Vivisection Asso- 


ciation. 
(Of Great Britain and Ireland.) 
To Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Dear FRIENDs:—We desire to address you 
on a subject which lies heavily on our hearts, 
and which concerns you also—our brothers and 
sisters on the other side of the Atlantic—inas- 
much as the practice to which we refer is carried 
on in your country as well as in our own. We 
allude to painful experiments, in the supposed 
interests of science, on living animals, called 
broadly vivisection, the word being used not only 
to express operations with the knife, but many 
other experiments of various kinds. 

With regard to this system of scientific re- 
search, we would at the outset emphatically take 
the moral standpoint, and express our firm con- 
viction that whether physical benefit to the hu- 
man race has or has not resulted from vivisec- 
tion, these cruel experiments are contrary to the 
will of the God of love, to whom we are respon- 
sible for our treatment of his dumb creation. 
The question of utility surely need not trouble 
the mind opposed to obtaining knowledge by 
unrighteous means. 

The practice of vivisection has greatly in- 
creased during recent years, and has assumed 
enormous proportions in various countries. We 
would ask you, as members with us of a highly 
professing religious body, very seriously to con- 
sider your duty in the matter, on account of the 
inevitably hardening and lowering effect on the 
moral character of by far the majority of the 
men who operate, the students who witness, and 
perhaps we may add, the community that sanc- 
tions this practice. 

That some of the experiments performed by 
physiologists are of extreme severity there is un- 
fortunately no doubt, as detailed reports of their 
researches are furnished by themselves and 
published in scientific journals. A large num- 
ber of experiments are in consequence of their 
nature performed without first rendering the 
animals insensible to pain by the use of anzs- 
thetics and their sufferings are frequently inten- 
sified by the use of curare, a drug often em- 
ployed on account of its paralyzing properties 
on thenerves of movement, but believed to render 
them even increasingly sensitiveto pain. Inocu- 
lations which are now practised to a great ex- 
tent, and which are sometimes described as being 
only like the prick of a needle, are often fol- 
lowed by agonizing results. 

This is not the place to mention particular 
instances of terrible experiments, but in some 
accompanying pamphlets you will find examples 


| 


‘ 


of such as have been performed both in En 
land and America. The passion for experimen. 
tation, as you may be aware, has not stop 
with dumb animals, but has been exercised to g 
certain extent on human beings also. 

A large number of Societies have sprung up 
to oppose the practice of vivisection ; amongst 
them our Friends’ Association has existed for 
several years, and has correspondents in man 
of the Monthly Meetings of the United King. 
dom. 

And now dear Friends, we ask you also to 
enter into the combat in which we are engaged, 
Your noble efforts in the anti-slavery movement 
showed your compassion for the suffering and 
oppressed. We plead for creatures even more 
helpless than the down-trodden slave ; creatures 
which cannot so much as beg for mercy. May 
we suggest that you also should form a Friends’ 
Anti-Vivisection Association, and endeavor by 
spreading information in various ways, so as to 
leaven public opinion as to bring about general 
condemnation and consequently the legislative 
prohibition of painful experiments on living 
animals. And if any member of our Society, 
whoever he may be, is himself engaged in these 
practices, may he consider his work in the very 
presence and light of God. We remain, 

Your Friends sincerely, 
Jos. Srorrs Fry, President. 
J. B. Hopexry, } 
Joun WM. GRAHAM, i ‘ 
(per pro Margaret Graham), Vice Presidents 
Hannaw WSHITALL SMITH, J 


LesteR REED, Chairman of Committee. 


E. IsABEL REED, 
ey ee Hon. Secretaries, 
Tuomas Beavay, Clerk, Secretaries 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Treatment of Gray Squirrels. 


The following is a striking instance of the re- 
sult of kindness to animals. It has often occur- 
red to us that it would add a feature of interest 
at Westtown School if the gray squirrels, seen 
in the grounds, were more tame. It is perhaps 
true that the farmers recognize them as enemies 
but an aptitude of constant kindness toward 
them on the part of the scholars might result in 
attracting them from the corn fields. 

“The gray squirrels of Central Park have now 
become so tame that when ladies and children 
appear on certain paths they will run about the 
ground at their feet, and up to their very skirts, 
begging for something to eat. Most of them will 
take the nuts out of your hand, many of them 
will sit on a bench beside a visitor and go into 
his pockets for the nuts concealed there, and 
some of them seeing a policeman standing still, 
will jump directly into his arms. When no 
squirrel is in sight, you have only to knock two 
nuts together, and the little creatures, alert for 
the signal, will rush from every direction to you. 

It was no uncommon sight a few years since to 
see an old man near the reservoir trying to tame 
the gray squirrels, then quite wild. He used to 
tell those persons who stopped to speak to him 
that many troubles had come his way, and that 
business reverses down town had almost lost him 
his mind, but that whenever he found his “ head 
going” he had made it his custom to go out 
the squirrels. Trying to tame them took his 
thoughts from his bothers. He was accustomed 
to recommend a similar experiment to all those 
to whom the world had been too severe in 18 
discipline. nie 

His advice was good, but the question 
whether his personal example, which was never 
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githout its charm, or mental needs like his own 
has led to the almost universal state of good 
feeling now existing between the squirrels of to- 
day and their men and women friends in the 
Park.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


phia Yearly Meeting, given last week to the 
end of Second-day, the 18th inst., is here resumed. 

The unanimous nomination of Ephraim Smith 
for Clerk and Joseph L. Bailey for Assistant 
Clerk, as reported by the Representatives, was 
united with by the Meeting, and they were con- 
tinued in those services. 

The committee appointed to examine a com- 
munication addressed to Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, reported that it was from the 
Vivisection Society of Friends in England ; and 
that, while its contents might well claim our sym- 
pathies, yet it was believed that the Yearly Meet- 
ing was not the best channel for conveying them. 
With this view the Meeting accorded. A copy 
of the communication is printed elsewhere in 
our columns. 

The Committee appointed last year to con- 
sider the condition of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, 
which now comprises but one Monthly Meeting, 
recommended that Bucks Quarter be joined to 
Burlington, from which it had been set off about 
two hundred years ago. This was approved ; 
also that the name of the meeting thus composed 
be called “ Burlington and Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting,” the first sitting of this united Quar- 
terly Meeting is to be held on the thirtieth of 
Eighth Month next. 

A memorial of our beloved Friend, Joseph 
Rhoads, who died in Ninth Mo., 1896, elicited 
much tender expression of sincere esteem. A 
life devoted from early years to truth and right- 
eousness appeared indefatigable to the end in 
every kind of good word and work which was 
apparent to him as a duty. Whether as a prac- 
tical protester against the iniquity of slavery, as 
a school-director for forty years, as a public- 
spirited Christian citizen and sympathizing neigh- 
bor, as a faithful laborer against the use or sale 
of intoxicating drinks—going for hundreds of 
times into the saloons themselves to expostulate 
with liquor-sellers or drinkers; as an effective 
reprover of profane language in a manner that 
reached the swearers’ consciences; as an over- 
seer, an elder and a minister in our religious So- 
ciety, he was remarkably concerned to keep his 
eye single to his Master, and his successes were 
victories of love. His faithfulness to our dis- 
tinguishing principles was used by him as a 
groundwork of active service in the Lord, and 
not as a subterfuge for sloth. His course de- 
monstrated that the most conscientious compli- 
ance with all the peculiar testimonies of Friends, 
did not debar him from plenty of Christian work. 
His industry of faith and love shames the ery 
that Quakerism gives nothing to do. 

The outcome of the consideration of the Que- 
ries and Answers can scarcely better be stated 
than as will soon appear in that lively Minute 
on the state of the Society which the printed 
Extracts will contain. The omission of certain 
meetings within three Quarterly Meetings dur- 
ing the year being attributed by some to lack of 
vocal ministry, others testified that the presence 
of ministry had not been found in their own 
meetings a preventive of decrease in numbers ; 
and that in several silent meetings the decline 
seemed less rapid than in several meetings which 
had preaching; that in each case of meetings 
whose regular attendance had ceased, the cause 
was known to be something else than silent wor- 
ship, and that it is our meetings which seem well 
supplied with preaching, more than in those 
which have none, that furnish the instances of 
members visiting places where a stated or paid 


Much exhortation, continued by many speak- 
ers on points along the line of all the Queries, 
occupied closely the time of the following day 
also, This expression was characterized, not so 
much by considerations not heretofore familiar 
to Friends, as by brotherly concern for each 
other’s welfare in the Lord, by a spirit of love, 
and by encouragement of that whereunto any, 
however young, had already attained. Instructed, 
indeed, by points in the exercises of many breth- 
ren, much more were we comforted and revived 
by their general spirit. 

The annual Answers showed that during the 
year two ministers and nine elders had deceased, 
and that nineteen schools had been maintained 
in Monthly and Preparative Meetings. One 
small meeting had been discontinued and two 
others had been omitted during part of the year. 

Early upon the assembling of Ministers and 
Elders, on Fourth-day afternoon the cry of the 
children and youth, under the war-cloud spread 
over our country, seemed to reach our spiritual 
ear. This resulted in a conclusion to lay before 
the next meeting a concern to appoint a meet- 
ing for Divine worship which should include 
the middle aged and younger members, and be 
held on Sixth-day evening. Throughout the 
consideration of the remaining business, an un- 
usual solemnity bowed the Meeting before the 
footstool of Divine mercy. 

On Fifth-day morning the usual meetings for 
worship were held in their respective meeting- 
houses. In the afternoon the business could 
proceed with comfortable despatch, which re- 
moved the apprehension which had been appear- 
ing, that it could not be concluded on the usual 
day. 

The Meeting for Worship proposed by the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders to be held on 
Sixth-day evening, was approved by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

By the Reports on Education from the Quar- 
terly Meetings there appeared to be seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one children in our member- 
ship between the ages of five and twenty, and 
one hundred and forty-three of these not attend- 
ing Friends’ schools. 

The general condition of the membership as 
regards the use of Intoxicating Drinks, notwith- 
standing some local improvements, seemed gen- 
erally little changed. It was a satisfaction to 
note that in ten of the Monthly Meetings the 
members had been clear of any, even the milder 
forms, of such drinks. 

The Report of the Committee on Education 
showed that they had assisted or supported 
eighteen schools with two hundred and ninety 
pupils. These have prospered very encourag- 
ingly under the general oversight of the special 
Superintendent, whose work began the year be- 
fore. The Meeting appropriated two thousand 
dollars for the continuance of this useful work. 

The Committee in charge of the Westtown 
Boarding School reported an average attend- 
ance of one hundred and sixty-five for the year. 
A volume of questions for use in the Scripture 
classes had been published by the Committee. 
The instruction in sewing and cooking which is 
now given is much appreciated, both by the 
learners and their parents. Careful attention 
is given to the physical development of all, and 
to the manual training of boys. The last grad- 
uating class numbered twenty-six. The Old 
Scholars’ Association have shown an interest 
very helpful to the Committee. They have im- 





It is a fault to speak evil one of another, but 
the essence of the fault lies in the want of that 
charity which thinketh no evil.— Chalmers. 





“Ip his service is thy delight, He’ll make 
thy wants his care.” 


—_— ee ee" 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Theophilus Waldmeier, whose labors in this coun- 
try one year ago, to found an asylum for the insane 
in Syria, are remembered by many Friends, was 
with his wife warmly welcomed one month ago on 
their return to Brumana. “ Every village,” it is 
said, “ wants to have T. Waldmeier and the Asylum 
near, but as yet it is undecided where the location 
will be.” One old Druse Sheik said, “ You English, 
whatever will you be up to next! whoever heard 
of such a thing as trying to make wise those whom 
God has made mad.” 





A Monthly Meeting held at Liverpool on the 4th 
instant concluded that the matter of addressing the 
London Epistle indiscriminately to all bearing the 
name of Friends should not go forward to the 
Quarterly Meeting. One proposal was that a// cor- 
respondence should be dropped for the present, 
and that letters should be addressed only where a 
lively concern arose todo so. This would seem to 
be the only healthy mode of religious correspond- 
ence any where. 





“Friends’ National University,” it is announced 
by the American Friend, will open next autumn at 
Wichita, Kans. “The new institution has been 
made possible through the purchase of Garfield 
University, at Wichita, by James M. Davis of St. 
Louis.” That institution, built by the “ Christian 
Church,” was opened in 1887, but through financial 
embarrassment has stood idle and empty for six 
years, 





An appointed meeting was held in London Britain 

Meeting-house last Seventh-day, P. M., the 23rd 
inst., under a religious concern of Henry T. Out- 
land. An attendance of fifty from a sparsely peo- 
pled neighborhood was encouraging. The occasion 
was owned by a deep solemnity accompanying his 
earnest exercise. 





The fact that Friends refuse to take part in wars 
does not mean that they are a class of unpatriotic 
people, but that they are trying to live lives in ac- 
cordance with the will of their leader, Jesus Christ. 
They are convinced that all war is contrary to his 
vill; and also that there is no question arising 
which could not be settled in some other way better 
than by a resort to arms, and that if nations would 
adopt their plan they would stand much higher in 
theeyes of all Christian people.—N. Carolina Friend. 





Thomas Collins, a shoemaker of Kansas City, 
objected to war between the United States and 
Spain, and when the announcement came that hos- 
tilities were to begin, he closed his shop, hung 
crepe on the door and posted this notice: 

“Closed in memory of a Christian nation that 
descends to the barbarity of war.” 

Inten minutes a vast crowd had gathered, the 
door was burst in, and in another minute Collins 


would have been in rough hands but for the police. 
—Ledger. 
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